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Abstract 


This paper fits into a growing literature about the conceptualisation and measurement of 
strategic voting. Here we compare the results obtained by applying a ‘direct’ method of 
measurement based on respondents’ reported preferences and behavior with those produced 
by an ‘indirect’ method that relies on modeling the voting act in both the absence and presence 
of variables about the parties’ chances of winning. Our data are derived from a three-party 
contest in an single-member plurality system, the 1999 election in the province of Ontario. We 
find that the two methods converge closely in predicting the aggregate amount of strategic 
voting, a surprisingly low 4-6%. The direct method, however, is more useful when it comes to 
identifying which particular individuals did and did not vote strategically. 
© 2004 Elsevier Ltd. All rights reserved. 
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1. Introduction 


Strategic voting is attracting more attention from social scientists. Beyond the 
traditional interest in the phenomenon in established multi-party systems like 
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Canada and Britain (Black, 1978; Cain, 1978), Alvarez and Nagler (2000) point to 
the increase in multi-candidate American primary contests following reforms in 
party nomination processes and to the emergence, or re-emergence, of third-party 
challengers in the United States and the United Kingdom (see Abramson et al., 1992; 
Niemi et al., 1992; Fieldhouse et al., 1996; Galbraith and Rae, 1989). To these 
factors, one might add the plethora of new elections in the reformed systems of 
emerging democracies (Birch, 1998; Wantchekon, 1999; Duch and Palmer, 2002), 
and the availability of new data about voting in complex electoral systems (Kriesi, 
1998). Further, studies of ‘sophisticated’ voting ride on the large literature about why 
people vote at all, and provide new grist for that continuing debate (Aldrich, 1993; 
Blais and Young, 1999; Blais, 2000). 

What is strategic voting? We follow the definition proposed by Blais, Nadeau, 
Gidengil, and Nevitte: a strategic vote is a vote for a party (candidate) that is not the 
preferred one, motivated by the intention to affect the outcome of the election (Blais 
et al., 2001). From that perspective, two conditions must be met for a vote to be 
characterized as strategic. First, the voter must vote for a party (candidate) other 
than the most preferred one. Second, she must have come to that decision because of 
her perceptions of the likely outcome of the election. 

In a single-member district plurality system with three parties, which is the 
concern of this paper, a strategic vote amounts to a vote for the second-preferred 
party (candidate) rather than the first-preferred one, because the former is perceived 
to have a better chance of winning, and beating the least-preferred party (candidate) 
(Blais and Nadeau, 1996).' 

There are two basic approaches to the measurement of strategic voting. The first is 
to model how perceptions of the race affect vote choice and to deduce on the basis of 
that model how many voters would have voted differently if their choice had not 
been influenced by strategic considerations. This indirect approach is the one 
followed by: Alvarez and Nagler (2000), Blais and Nadeau (1996), Lanoue and 
Bowler (1998), and Blais et al. (2001). The second, more direct approach consists in 
ascertaining how many voters both voted for a party other than their most preferred 
and also perceived the former to have better chances of winning than the latter. This 
is the approach followed by a different set of analysts: Niemi et al. (1992), Evans and 
Heath (1993), Niemi et al. (1993), Heath and Evans (1994), Niemi et al. (1994), and 
Duch and Palmer (2002). 

The objective of this study is to provide a systematic assessment of the merits and 
limits of these two approaches, using as a case study the 1999 Ontario provincial 
election. 


' This definition is very similar to the one proposed by Fisher (2001, p. 8) according to which a strategic 
(or tactical) voter is “someone who votes for a party they believe is more likely to win than their preferred 
party, to best influence who wins in the constituency”. 

? As our terminology makes obvious, we agree with Evans (2002) that answers to questionnaire items 
about preferences and behavior are more ‘direct’ than modeling approaches. 
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2. The case 


In the Ontario provincial election of 1999, there were three major parties. The 
Progressive Conservative Party (PC) was a right-of-center traditionally managerial 
party which governed for most of the post-war period and which moved sharply 
right under the leadership of Mike Harris, who won power in 1995 campaigning on 
the promise of a ‘common sense revolution’ (a platform partly imported, along with 
tough campaign tactics, from the Michigan Republicans). In winning in 1995, the 
PCs replaced the New Democratic Party (NDP) government, which had won 
a surprising first victory in 1990 (with 37% of the vote), and which had subsequently 
alienated much of the public by presiding over a sharp recession and dramatically 
increasing the deficit; nevertheless in 1995 the NDP still took 21% of the vote. By 
1999, the party’s new leader, Howard Hampton, had re-committed the NDP to its 
traditional social-democratic stance and its alliance with organized labour. The 
Liberal Party, with a centrist position, had a new young leader, Dalton McGuinty. 
In 1985 it had formed a government for the first time since the thirties, before being 
supplanted by the NDP, and polls showed it coming into the 1999 campaign in 
second place. So it can be safely stated that the province has a relatively stable party 
system with three viable alternatives. 

The 1999 election was called for June 3rd. The major parties each ran a candidate 
in every riding. In the end, the PCs won 58 of the 103 seats (with 44.8% of the vote), 
the Liberals took 32 seats (with 40.1%), and the NDP won just nine seats (with 
12.7%). Minor parties and independent candidates were also active in almost every 
riding, taking 2.5% of the vote. Across the province there were many close races 
where strategic voting could have determined the outcome. 

The situation during the campaign did appear ideal for a lot of strategic voting. 
Mr. McGuinty, the Liberal leader, pleaded for votes from NDP loyalists: “It’s 
important for people to be pragmatic now. ...To stop Mike Harris then, I need their 
help to do that. I’m the guy who’s positioned to do that, but I need their help.” For 
his part, Mr. Hampton, the NDP leader, insisted that ‘‘the New Democrats are the 
only ones with a clear alternative”, and urged sincere voting: “vote for what you 
know in your heart is the right thing to do.’”* But some of the NDP’s important 
trade-union allies advocated strategic voting to get rid of the PC government, as did 
citizens’ movements and women’s groups, especially in Toronto.” Commentators 
discussed strategic voting at length, and the most popular newspaper in the Toronto 
region, having taken an anti-Harris stand, provided explicit recommendations about 
whom to vote for strategically in 14 southern Ontario ridings.®° The 1999 Ontario 


> Toronto Star, 23 May 1999a, p. A-8. 

4 London Free Press, 24 May 1999, p. A-1. 

> London Free Press, 30 May 1999, p. A-11. See also Michelle Landsberg, ‘Women unite to fight the 
bully boy’, Toronto Star, 30 May 1999, p. A-2. 

© Toronto Star, Editorial, 30 May 1999b, p. A-16. Of the recommended candidates, ten were Liberals 
and four were running for the NDP. 
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election thus seemed to provide an ideal context for research into strategic voting 
and its measurement. 

Our analysis is based on a two-wave telephone survey of a representative sample 
of Ontarians that was conducted by the Institute for Social Research at York 
University before and after the election. The first wave, with a response rate of 56%, 
was conducted with a sample of 1157 respondents between 27 May and 2 June, 1999; 
that is, during the week before election day. The second wave was conducted 
between 22 July and 14 September 1999, using the sample of respondents to the 
original survey (NV = 898). 


3. The indirect approach: modeling the vote 


The indirect approach consists in constructing a model of vote choice that 
incorporates both voters’ preferences and strategic considerations about the parties’ 
chances of winning. If it can be shown that strategic considerations have an 
independent impact on the vote, simulations can be performed to estimate the 
percentage of voters for whom these calculations were decisive. That is, we can 
predict which respondents would have voted differently in the absence of strategic 
concerns (Alvarez and Nagler, 2000; Blais et al., 2001). 

Strategic considerations are about the various parties’ chances of winning in the 
local constituencies.’ These chances can be derived from ex ante or ex post electoral 
outcomes in the constituencies or else voters’ perceptions can be tapped with survey 
questions. The latter is the ideal solution, because in theory it is perceptions that 
matter and not ‘objective’ probabilities (Blais and Nadeau, 1996). 

We develop a model of vote choice concerning the decision to support the 
Conservatives, the Liberals or the NDP.* The decision is presumed to depend on the 
following factors: evaluations of the parties, the leaders and the local candidates, 
party identification, vote choice in the previous provincial election, the parties’ 
perceived chances of winning in the constituency, and socio-demographic character- 
istics (education and religion). 

Following Alvarez and Nagler (1998, 2000), we use a multinomial probit 
estimation, ‘““which allows us to examine the full choice set available to voters while 
explicitly allowing voters to see some parties as close substitutes (thus avoiding 
imposing the ‘independence of irrelevant alternatives’ assumption)” (Alvarez and 
Nagler, 2000, p. 64). Evaluations of the parties, their leaders and local candidates, 
party identification, vote choice in the previous election, and perceived chances of 


7 We focus on the race at the constituency level rather than province-wide because the probability of 
casting a decisive vote is much greater in the former than in the latter. Furthermore, previous research 
(Blais et al., 2001) indicates that only perceived local viability affects vote choice and preliminary analyses 
of our data showed the same thing. 

8 Other parties and independent candidates are not considered in our analysis. The reported vote in our 
post-election survey was 48% for the Conservatives, 36% for the Liberals, and 15% for the NDP. The 
Conservative and NDP vote was slightly overestimated (by two points) and the Liberal vote slightly 
underestimated (by four points). 
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winning are entered as choice-specific variables because their values vary with the 
choices. Socio-demographic characteristics are entered as individual-specific because 
they are independent of the choices (Alvarez and Nagler, 1998). 

The variables are described in the Appendix. Most significant is the perceived 
chance of a party winning, which was embodied in a variable called No Chance. This 
indicates how far behind a party is perceived to be in the local constituency race; in 
other words its viability. The variable was constructed from responses to questions 
asking respondents to indicate, on a 0-100 scale, the probability that each party 
would win in their constituency. Because what matters are relative expectations — 
how a party is perceived to be doing compared to the others — we use standardized 
scores (from 0 to 1), with each party’s score being divided by the total of scores given 
to the three parties. No Chance equals 0 if the party was perceived to be one of the 
top two contenders. Otherwise, that is, if the party was perceived to be third, No 
Chance equals the distance between the chances of the second contender (on the 
standardized 0-1 scale) and those of the party in question. The higher its value, the 
lower are the perceived chances of winning. We created three No Chance variables, 
one for each party, because we expected perceptions of local viability to matter more 
for the weakest (provincially) of the three parties, the NDP.” 

Table 1 presents the results. These confirm that evaluations of the parties, leaders, 
and local candidates as well as past vote have a strong and independent effect on vote 
choice. The impact of party identification is weak and statistically non-significant, 
suggesting that traditional party loyalties affect vote choice only indirectly through 
overall evaluations of the parties, leaders and local candidates. 

The crucial issue from our perspective is whether, when controling for all these 
preferences, voters were less likely to vote for a party that was perceived to have little 
chance of winning. The results are clear with respect to the NDP and the Liberals. 
The coefficients of No Chance Liberal and No Chance NDP are negative and 
statistically significant. They indicate that the probability of voting Liberal (or NDP) 
decreases when the Liberals (or the NDP) are perceived to have little chance of 
winning. Perceived local chances did not seem to matter for the incumbent 
Conservative party, however. 

The multinomial probit regression presented in Table | allows us to estimate the 
proportion of voters for whom strategic considerations were a decisive factor; that is, 
those who would have voted differently if they had not taken into account party 
viability in their constituency. We can first predict the party that each respondent was 
most likely to support given her past vote, party identification, feelings about the 
parties, the leaders and local candidates, and perceptions of the race in the local 
constituency. Second, we can predict for each respondent which party she was most 
likely to support if she were voting solely on the basis of preferences; that is, if the 
coefficients of the No Chance variables had been zero (while all other coefficients 


° We generated these three interactive variables by multiplying No Chance with each intercept. This 
allows a specific effect of the variable for each party. See Aarts (2000) for the distinction between generic 
and specific effects. 
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Table | 
The determinants of vote choice: a multinomial probit estimation 
Conservative Liberal 
Leader evaluation 0.012 (0.421)** 
Party evaluation 0.015 (0.005)*** 
Party identification 0.112 (0.172) 
Last vote 0.059 (0.120)*** 
Local candidate 0.408 (0.141)** 
No chance PC —0.172 (0.686) 
No chance Liberal —3.500 (1.982)* 
No chance NDP —2.601 (0.755)*** 
Constant —0.369 (0.460) —0.195 (0.521) 
Education 1.118 (0.454)** 0.625 (0.527) 
Catholic —0.019 (0.370) 0.233 (0.386) 
dpc_lib 0.536 (0.138)*** 
dpe_ndp 0.247 (0.261) 
dlib_ndp —0.698 (0.291)** 


N=468 
Log likelihood = —194.42 


Standard errors in parentheses. *Indicates significance at 90% level. **Indicates significance at 95% level. 
*“TIndicates significance at 99% level. 


remained unchanged). Whenever the two predictions converge, the implication is that 
the respondent would have made the same choice whether or not she had factored in 
her expectations about the outcome of the election. Whenever the predictions diverge, 
the implication is that the respondent would have voted for a different party had she 
paid no attention to the chances of the parties in the race. This, of course, is an instance 
of a strategic vote. 

Table 2 presents the results of that exercise. The rows correspond to predicted party 
support when all variables, including the No Chance variables, are incorporated into 
the model, and the columns correspond to the predicted vote when the coefficients of 
the No Chance variables are set at zero. All the cases along the main diagonal are 
instances where the two predictions converge: these are the individuals who would not 
have voted differently if they had considered only their preferences. The off-diagonal 
entries are strategic voters, who would have made a different choice if their vote had 
been purely sincere. According to this estimation, 3.6% of our sample cast a strategic 
vote.!° 

The most frequent type of strategic voting involved someone who preferred the 
New Democratic Party but voted Liberal because the NDP was perceived to have 
little chance of winning in her constituency. It appears that as many as 16% of those 
whose first preference was the NDP ended up voting Liberal for strategic reasons. 
According to these results, the NDP lost about 3% points to the Liberals because of 
strategic voting. 


© Another approach would consist in computing the mean absolute difference in the probability of 
voting for a given party in the unconstrained and constrained simulations. The mean difference is 3.3% 
points. The findings are thus very similar whether dichotomous predictions or probabilities are utilized. 
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Table 2 
The indirect approach: predicted strategic and sincere vote 


Predicted sincere vote 


PC Liberal NDP N 
Predicted vote PC 244 (99.6) 2 (1.34) 2 (2.7) 248 
Liberal 1 (0.4) 147 (98.7) 12 (16.2) 160 
NDP 0 (0.0) 0 (0.0) 60 (81.1) 60 
N 245 149 74 468 


Notes: Entries are numbers of respondents, with column percentages in parentheses below. 
4. The direct approach: ascertaining the conditions for strategic voting 


The second general approach to the measurement of strategic voting is to directly 
ascertain whether each of the two conditions that must be met for a vote to be 
characterized as strategic are met; that is, first the person must have voted for a party 
or candidate other than the most preferred one, and second that decision must be 
related to the perception that the former had a better chance of winning. 

That approach has been followed in recent British election studies. Respondents 
have been asked (in the post-election survey): ““Which one of the reasons on this card 
comes closest to the main reason for the party you chose?” Respondents were offered 
the following options: (1) I always vote for that party; (2) I thought it was the best 
party; (3) I really preferred another party but it had no chance of winning in this 
constituency; and (4) other (please specify). 

This is an interesting approach. Option 3 explicitly, and coherently, refers to the 
two necessary conditions for a strategic vote: the person preferred another party and 
she perceived that party to have no chance of winning. There are some drawbacks, 
however. Theoretically what matters is that the preferred party has a weaker chance of 
winning than the party one votes for, and so it would be preferable to say that the 
party had J/ittle rather than no chance. More importantly, there are many other 
potential reasons for voting that are not mentioned in the question, such as voting for 
the party with the best leader, for the party with the best local candidate, for or against 
the incumbent party because of the economy... It is true that the ‘other’ category could 
accommodate such considerations but framing the question as if there were only three 
‘principal’ reasons for voting is highly likely to overestimate the amount of strategic 
voting. Furthermore, there is an important risk of rationalization when we ask people 
why they vote as they do, or why they like specific parties and candidates (Rahn et al., 
1994). Finally, we think it is more prudent to test independently for each of the two 
conditions of strategic voting (voting for a party other than the preferred one and 
perceiving the former to have better chances of winning than the latter), rather than 
for both conditions simultaneously, as option 3 does. 

Our approach is to focus on each of the two conditions that must be met for 
a vote to be construed as strategic. The first condition, as we have indicated, is that 
the person votes for a party (candidate) other than the most preferred one. This led 
us to ask the following question, which came in the post-election survey right after 
the respondent had indicated which party she had voted for: ‘“Was [the party you 
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voted for] your first choice, that is were they the party you liked the most?” We 
decided to spell out what we meant by ‘first choice’, because we were concerned that 
a respondent who had changed her mind during the campaign might be inclined to 
say that her final sincere choice was not her ‘first’ one, in a chronological sense. 
There was a follow-up question for those who said ‘no’. The question was: ““Which 
party was your first choice?” 

A total of 11.1% of the respondents indicated they voted for a party that was not 
their first choice.'' Are we confident that all of these respondents really voted for 
a party other than their first choice? Not completely. The notion of ‘first choice’ is not 
always straightforward, for voters’ overall preferences can be some combination of 
choices about parties, leaders, and local candidates. In a few cases, people’s response 
about which party was their first choice appears problematic. Consider one individual 
respondent. She had voted Conservative but indicated that her first choice was the 
NDP. Yet she gave a higher thermometer rating to the Conservative party (80) than to 
the NDP (50), to the Conservative leader (80) than to the NDP leader (60), and to the 
Conservative candidate in the constituency (80) than to the NDP one (50). In such 
cases, it seems to us, the most reasonable assumption is that the respondent 
misunderstood the ‘first choice’ question or gave the wrong answer. There were 14 
such respondents, who failed a logical criterion of ‘first choice’ preference — giving 
a higher rating to either the party or the leader or the local candidate of the first choice 
than to the counterpart of the second choice. Eliminating these problematic cases 
leaves us with a total of 9.1% ‘genuine’ second-choice voters.'* 

But the strategic voter is not merely a second-choice voter. She is someone who 
decides to vote for her second choice because of her perception of the likely outcome of 
the election in her constituency. There are two considerations here. First, the strategic 
voter must believe that the second-choice party has a better chance of winning than the 
preferred party. If, for instance, a respondent preferred the PC party, and thought it 
was leading the Liberals, but nevertheless voted Liberal, then this cannot bea strategic 
vote. Second, the strategic voter must believe that the third party — the one that is least 
liked — has some chance of winning the election in the riding. If there is no possibility 


" Some 82 respondents said that the party they voted for was not their first choice but ten of these did 
not know which party was their first choice. These respondents were construed to be not strategic but 
sincere. (The same logic was applied to 14 respondents who said, in response to the first question, that they 
did not know whether they voted for their first choice or not.) Apart from this, we had to exclude from the 
analysis three respondents who indicated that their first choice was a fourth party, because we had no 
questions about such parties’ leaders and chances of winning. This is a reminder that our study deals only 
with strategic choices among the three main parties. The fact that only three respondents indicated a first 
choice that was not one of the three main parties suggests, however, that our restriction is not too 
consequential. On the other hand, it is worth remembering a point made by Lanoue and Bowler (1998, p. 
372) to the effect that some people who vote for their preferred party may not be purely sincere, if they 
happen to perceive it as leading in the race. They may actually have a strategic approach to voting but for 
them, in their particular circumstances, ‘the issue is moot’. 

'? Our methodology is very similar to the one utilized by Fisher (2001) who uses strength of feeling 
scores for the parties as additional indicators of preferences to adjust the estimated amount of strategic 
voting. 
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Table 3 
The direct approach: strategic and sincere vote 


Sincere vote 


PC Liberal NDP N 
Actual vote PC 297 (98.7) 3 (1.4) 1 (0.88) 301 
Liberal 4 (1.3) 200 (96.6) 22 (19.30) 226 
NDP 0 (0.0) 4 (1.9) 91 (79.8) 95 
N 301 207 114 622 


Notes: Entries are numbers of respondents, with column percentages in parentheses below. 


whatsoever of this happening, there is no rational incentive to vote strategically. Even 
if the preferred party is perceived to be trailing the second choice, there is no reason to 
opt for the second choice when the third choice is out of the race. Only 34 of our 
‘genuine’ second-choice voters satisfy these two conditions. This gives us a total of 
5.5% strategic voters. 

Table 3 displays the results obtained with the direct approach. The columns of 
this table depict the respondents’ preferred party while the rows lay out the actual 
vote. Cases lying off the major diagonal represent strategic voters. According to this 
method, 19% of those who preferred the NDP ended up voting Liberal for strategic 
reasons. As a consequence, overall the NDP lost three points to the Liberals because 
of strategic voting. 


5. Comparing the two methods 


The two methods provide similar estimates of the overall frequency of strategic 
voting: 3.6% according to the indirect approach and 5.5% according to the direct 
one'®. The two approaches also converge in their assessment of the nature of strategic 
voting. Both indicate that the most frequent type of strategic voting involved people 
who preferred the NDP but voted Liberal, and this is consistent with the kinds of 
public appeals and perceptions that were evident during the campaign. According to 
our estimations, the NDP lost 3% points of the vote because of strategic voting. 

Despite this congruence in the aggregate, the two methods diverge at the individual 
level. The overall level of convergence is high: fully 93% of the respondents are 
classified the same way —as sincere or as strategic — by both methods'*. But this overall 
correspondence is somewhat misleading, because both methods classify the great 
majority of respondents as sincere voters. For instance, 98% of those who are 
construed as sincere by the indirect approach are also classified as sincere by the direct 


'3 The direct approach includes more individuals (n = 622) than the modeling one (n = 468) because in 
the latter case all individuals with missing information on any one variable were dropped. This raises the 
possibility that the results hinge on differences in the composition of the two samples. But this is not so. 
When the direct approach is applied to the same group utilized for the indirect approach, estimated 
strategic voting is 6.2%, very similar to the 5.5% obtained with the larger sample. 

'4 This analysis is of course restricted to the 468 individuals who could be classified by both methods. 
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method. The problem is that the two approaches do not single out the same 
individuals as being strategic. Indeed, a majority of those who are defined as strategic 
by one method are construed as sincere by the other. More specifically, ten of the 15 
respondents who are construed to be strategic according to the indirect approach are 
defined as sincere by the direct method, and 23 of the 29 individuals who are 
categorized as strategic by the direct approach are judged to be sincere by the indirect 
method. 

Why is there such a gap between the two approaches? The main reason is that 
they use two different reference points. With the direct approach, the individual must 
have voted for a party other than her preferred one (and must have believed that the 
former had better chances of winning than the latter). With the indirect approach, 
the individual must be predicted to vote differently in the unconstrained and 
constrained models. 

Our vote choice equation does not, of course, correctly predict voting behavior in 
each and every case. In fact, actual vote choice is correctly predicted in 83% of the 
cases. Inconsistencies between the two approaches are much higher among those 
whose vote choice is incorrectly predicted by the model. More specifically, 60% of 
the individuals who are categorized differently by the two approaches, that is, who 
are deemed to be strategic according to one method and to be sincere according to 
the other, are respondents whose vote choice is incorrectly predicted by the 
multinomial probit equation. 

The most important advantage of the direct method is that it is based on actual 
vote choice rather than on the predicted vote. In our survey, just after having told the 
interviewer which party they voted for in the election, respondents were asked 
whether that party was the one they liked the most. If it was not, they then indicated 
which party was their preferred one. In contrast, the indirect approach relies on 
a model of vote choice, a model that provides a good overall approximation but that 
does not fit all respondents, as is testified by the fact that vote choice is incorrectly 
predicted in 17% of the cases. 

Our verdict thus converges with that of Evans (2002). The complex modeling 
method gains some validity because it yields estimates of strategic voting that are 
similar to those obtained through a simpler direct approach. But the latter method is 
more useful in identifying which individuals did and did not cast a strategic vote 
because the starting point of the inquiry is actual vote choice while the indirect 
approach compares predicted (not actual) vote choice under two different scenarios. 

If the direct approach has more advantages, researchers should be cautious in 
using it. As we have shown, not all respondents who said they did not vote for their 
first choice can be considered as strategic voters. Some persons seem to have done so 
for reasons other than strategic motives. Others might have misunderstood the 
question. It is therefore crucial to examine the preferences and expectations of those 
who indicate that they did not vote for their preferred party, as we have done above, 
in order to verify that these preferences and expectations are consistent with the 
definition of a strategic vote. Otherwise, the amount of strategic voting will be 
substantially overestimated. The direct approach, therefore, requires that additional 
checks be made to ensure that strategic voters did really vote for a party or candidate 
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other than the one they preferred, and that they did really perceive their first choice 
to be less likely to win than their second choice.’ 

We have argued in favor of a direct approach that is broadly similar but slightly 
different from the one used in the British Election Study, which is based on 
a question which asks people to indicate whether they voted the way they did 
because the party they preferred had no chance of winning in their constituency. We 
think our approach is preferable because it tests independently each of the two 
conditions that must be met for a vote to be construed as strategic and because it 
relies on direct measures of voters’ perceptions of the race. Ideally, of course, these 
two approaches should be directly compared on the same data set. 

The indirect approach, for its part, yields an estimate of strategic voting that is 
similar to the one produced by the direct method. It seems appropriate in indicating 
the relative frequency and nature of strategic voting in an election. It is, however, less 
reliable when it comes to identifying which individuals did or did not cast a strategic 
vote. 


6. Conclusion 


We have tested two different strategies for measuring strategic voting in a single- 
member plurality system. One is an indirect approach whereby the amount of 
strategic voting is inferred on the basis of a model of vote choice that incorporates 
voters’ preferences and perceptions of relative party standings in the race in their 
constituency. The other is a direct approach whereby one determines how many 
respondents indicated they voted for their second choice, and how many, within that 
group, believed that their first choice’s chances of winning were smaller than their 
second choice’s. 

These two approaches were applied to the 1999 Ontario election, one in which 
voters were explicitly invited to cast a strategic vote against the incumbent 
Conservative party. The two approaches converged in their estimation of the overall 
amount of strategic voting. According to our findings, four to 6% of the voters cast 
a strategic vote. Substantively, these results indicate that there was much less strategic 
voting in that contest than has commonly been assumed by pundits and analysts. 
While some voters decided to swing to their second choice, the great majority cast 
a sincere vote. 

The two methods diverged at the individual level. The main reason is that the direct 
method uses actual vote choice as the reference point while the indirect method looks 
at predicted vote choice. As a consequence, the direct approach is more useful when we 
wish to identify which individuals did and did not vote strategically. 

Even though direct questions may be generally preferable, not all direct questions 
are equally satisfactory. We have stressed the importance of closely linking the 
operational measure of strategic voting to a clear conceptual definition. We 
have proposed such a definition. In our view, measuring strategic voting entails 


'S A very similar point is made by Fisher (2001). 
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considering actual vote choice, preferences, and perceptions of parties’ standings in 
the electoral contest. It follows from our definition that in order to construe a voter 
as strategic, it must be shown that the person voted for a party that was not 
the most preferred one and that she came to that decision because she thought 
her first choice’s chances of winning were not as good as those of her second 
choice. 


Appendix 
Variables and questions employed in the multinomial probit estimation 


(A) Variables 

Leader evaluation: These variables take a value from 0 to 100, indicating how the 
respondent felt about each of the three leaders. A score of 0 indicates that the 
respondent ‘really disliked’ the candidate and a score of 100 that she ‘really liked’ 
him (see Q.1). 

Party evaluation: The variable takes a value from 0 to 100, indicating how the 
respondent felt about the three parties. A score of 0 indicates that the respon- 
dent ‘really disliked’ the party and a score of 100 that she ‘really liked’ the party 
(see Q.2). 

Local candidate: The variable takes the value of 1 for the local candidate of 
a specific party if the respondent gave to that candidate the highest rating on the 
local candidate thermometer questions, provided that the evaluation was equal or 
superior to 50 on a scale ranging from 0 to 100. We decided to use a dummy variable 
because many respondents were unable to indicate how they felt about every one 
of the local candidates. This approach minimizes the number of missing cases 
(see Q.3). 

Party identification: The variable takes the value of 1 for that party if the 
respondent named it after being asked whether she usually thinks of herself as ‘close 
to any particular party’, and 0 otherwise (see Q.4 and Q.5). 

Last vote: The variable takes the value of 1 for that party if the respondent 
indicated that she had voted for it in the last election, and 0 otherwise (see Q.6). 

No chance PC, no chance Liberal, no chance NDP: These variables take the value 
of 0 if the party was perceived to be one of the top two contenders in the 
constituency. Otherwise, the variables equal the distance between the chances of the 
second contender (on a standardized scale from 0 to 1) and those of the party in 
question (see Q.7). 

Education. A dummy variable that equals 1 for those who have completed 
secondary education. 

Catholic: A dummy variable that equals 1 for those whose religion is Catholic. 

(B) Questions 

Q.1. “How do you feel about [Mike Harris/Dalton McGuinty/Howard 
Hampton]? On a scale from 0 to 100, where 0 means you really DISLIKE him 
and 100 means you really LIKE him’’. 
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Q.2. “Now we are going to ask you how you feel about each political party on the 
same scale. The scale runs from 0 to 100, zero means you really dislike the party and 
100 means you really like the party. You can use any number from zero to 100. How 
do you feel about the [CONSERVATIVE PARTY/LIBERAL PARTY/N.D.P.]?” 

Q.3. ““Now the local candidates in your riding. 0 means you really DISLIKE the 
candidate and 100 means you really LIKE the candidate. If you don’t have an 
opinion, feel free to say so. How do you feel about the [CONSERVATIVE 
CANDIDATE/LIBERAL CANDIDATE/NDP CANDIDATE)?” 

Q.4. “In provincial politics, do you usually think of yourself as close to any 
particular party?” 

Q.5. “Which party is that?” 

Q.6. “In the 1995 election did you vote for the Conservatives, the Liberals, the 
NDP, or another party?” 

Q.7. “Now let’s talk about how the parties are doing. We’ll be using a scale from 
0 to 100 means a party has NO CHANCE AT ALL of winning, 50 means AN EVEN 
CHANCE, and 100 means the party is CERTAIN to win. You can use ANY 
number from 0 to 100. First, let’s talk about the parties’ chances in YOUR 
RIDING. The [CONSERVATIVE] party’s chances of winning IN YOUR 
RIDING?” 
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